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AN APPEAL 


For Clothing the Naked and Destitute Irish, addressed 
to all classes, and especially to the Women of 
England. 


Tur Society of Friends have raised their subscription 
for the starving Irish to upwards of 30,0007. ; and the 
terrible scenes displayed to their active agents in that 
unhappy sister country, have induced them to propose 
a subscription for a supply of clothing for the destitute 
there. We think we cannot do better t an to give as 
nearly as possible the whole of this appeal}to our 
readers :— 

William Forster, a member of, thé Society of 
Friends, now engaged, from a sense of duty; in investi- 
gating the extreme distress at present existing in dif- 
ferent districts of that country, thus expresses his views 
on the subject :— 

“T haveascheme which occupies much of my mind,and 
my inquiries from place to place. It is nothing less than 
an attempt to provide useful, warm, necessary clothing 
upon a large scale for the unclad (and phless something be 
done in a few weeks, nothing short of the naked) peasantry 
of Ireland. Everybody seems at, first to think it too 
vast to be attempted. I say No; that what can be done 
on a small scale can be done on a larger. I wish to get 
it into the hands of the women of England, old and 
young, rich and poor, and I should not be afraid of 
50,000 garments beitig ready for use in the course of a 
few weeks.” 4 gs 

« That conttibutiohs ih money would be more useful 
than in clothing;” : 

« That where any clothitig is given, the articles should 
be ‘stout flannel jackets for the men and boys, and 
flannel petticoats and stout calico under garments for 
the women 4nd girls. These should be made of the 
coarsest and warmest iiaterial, in order to prevent 
pawning, which in many instances would be difficult 
when the wearer was suffering from hunger. It should, 
however, be stated that the districts for which this 
application is made are principally remote from any 
town, some of them ey or thirty miles, and also, 
that if clothing such as has been described was parted 
with, it could only be used by parties equally poor.” 

Amongst the numerous affecting statements received 
are the following :— : 

“ One family at Castlebar was visited, whet & mother 
and six children were found in a wretched cabin: five of 
the children were lying on the floor in a state of entire 
nakedness, with nothing but a ragged sheet to cover 
them, another on the mother’s lap, in the same state, 
wasted with disease and famine to a skeléton.” 

“ At Aghadown, the police informed us that the fight 
before, while on patrol, they were attracted to & cottage 
by an unsteady light. On proceeding to ascertaiti the 
cause, they found a father and son were lying dead, 
whilst the survivors, being unable to purchase even a 
candle, were endeavouring to keep up a light with straw 
picked from the thatch.” 

It is earnestly desired that the women of England of 
every class may be willing to co-operate in this work, as 
even the smallest contribution will enable the poor to 
unite in the privilege of relieving the deep distress of 
their suffering fellow-creatures, and in the blessing which 
it is believed will rest upon those who freely administer, 
whether out of their abundance or of their penury, to the 
wants of the afflicted. 

Luoy Brapsuaw, 
For the Ladies’ Committee. 


*,* Any contributions in money or clothing may be 
sent, directed to the care of Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishops- 
gate Street Without, London ; Joseph Crosfield, Liver- 
pool; or Joseph Bewley, Dublin. 





FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS, | 
BY JOHN BOWRING, LL.D. M.P. 
No. II.—1s_z oF MAN. 


THERE are few men whose personal history is so 
touchingly interesting as that of Augustin Thierry. 
I knew him in the heyday of his youth—the bright 


and black-eyed enthusiast—the gay and agile creature | 


—in whom the blood of excitement flowed—and whose 
daily life was of vigorous and joyous energy. Never 
was a warmer heart ; never a heart beating with nobler 
sympathies. Fervent in his admiration of truth, and 
progress, and liberty ; and not less excited in his hatred 
of error; backwardness, and despotism — indignant 
against the usurpations of the ruling few, and only 
dreaming of the means of elevating the subject many. 
In his view, the world was divided into two classes— 
the oppressors and the oppressed; and he, above all 
others, poured out “his hate for hate, his scorn for 
scorn, his love for love.” 

But to some, time brings desolation and darkness; 
and such has been Thierry’s doom. The eyes once so 
lustrous have been smitten with blindness—the frame 
once so active has been crippled into helplessness. He 
has lost the power of seeing, the power of moving; and, 
to add to his forlorn condition, the friends who were 


dearest to him have been swept away—lost not to sight | 


alone, but to every sense— to all but melancholy 
memory. 


I remembef well, that when Thierry was engaged in | 


those studies which led to thé publication of his most 
interesting History of the Condwést of England by the 
Normans, Walter Scott's Ivan}ioé appeared. 

welcomed by Thierry with éloquent delight. 
romance came most opportunely to the aid of the his- 
torian. That Pi of things—that, dis 
which the sagacity and genius of Scott liad seized upon 
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—the profound investigations of T had marked 
as the great fact of the era which beetle his attention. 
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oppressed Anglo-Saxon race. Tit 
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of the ancient Norman serpent } 
the English people to recover ri 
he fancied he saw the ve awake 
first repelled the Norman bas and which for many 
years exhibited itself in the sithteaks of individual 
heroes like Robin Hood, or thé fopulér insurrections 
headed by the Tylers and the Cadés—true representa- 
tives of national feelings. 

No doubt, he pushed his theory too far; yet it is 








dress wrongs, 


‘ 





most true that to, this hour truth would be found in the | 


old declaration, that 


“The folke of Normandie 
Among us woneth yet, and shalleth evermore. 
Of Normans beth those high men that beth in this land, 
And the low men of Saxons.” (1) 


Let any one glance over the family names of our nobility, 
and he will be struck with the great proportion which 
are of Norman origin. Let him take up the Directory, 
walk through the streets of any of our large cities, and 


, orto red: rongs, | 
@ of the spirit which | 


he will find that nine out of ten of the names of the | 


tradesmen and middle classes are Saxon. Let him look 
at the surnames of our peasantry, and he will not dis- 


It was | 
The | 


ction of races— | 


cover one in a hundred with any other than an Anglo- | 


Saxon derivation. 
and serfdom—with the more frequent intercourse of the 





(1) Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle. 
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various races—with the mutual intrusions of the French 
upon the Saxon, and the Saxon upon the French lan- 
guage—and with that fusion, the ultimate result of 
both, which is exhibited in the existing Hnglish tongue 
—it is become difficult to draw those lines of separation 
between the conquering and the conquered races which 
were so visible for many generations after William the 
Conqueror was seated on the English throne. 

If there be any part of the British empire, however, 
where there still remain deep and marked distinctions 
between the different races—any spot where still exist- 
ing habits and institutions,and records and monuments, 
exhibit the distinct impress of the various communi- 
cators— which in England are now blended together,— 
that spot is the Isle of Man. 

The basis of the population is Celtic, and the Manx 
language bears the strongest affinities to the Gaelic, 
the Erse, and the Welsh. The names of places, with 
a few exceptions, and those principally of a Scandina- 
| Vian origin, are Celtic: the most common term, with 
an infinite variety of adjectival modifications, being 
Balla—house—inhabited place—village—town. Wall 
(Gaelic). In truth, each nation which invaded or settled 


| mos the island, left behind it monuments in stone and in 


story, which exist unmutilated to the present hour. 
Their various languages and laws are to be traced in 
separate stratifications, ‘so to say, in what remains of 
‘the past. The Celtic first—for the Romans, if they 
ever visited the island, left no traces behind them.— 
Hence Glencutchery (near Douglas), the Glen of the 
Harper; Balla-coielly—the House of Concealment (in 


| Ballaugh); Cronck-ny-Marroo—the Hill of the Dead 


(near Grenach) ; Cronck-na-Moar—the Great Hill (near 
Kirk Christ Rushen) ; Cronck Ballavarry—the Hill of 
Varry’s House (near Kirk Andreas) ; Ballaquayle—the 
House of Judgment (Onchun) ; Glen Darragh—the Vale 
of the Oaks; and others innumerable. Connected with 
this period, the island presentsa great number of Druidi- 
cal remains, in the form of cromlechs, or altars; of large 


| circles, made of stones placed erect ‘at irregular dis- 


tances from one another, of the same character as the 
Temple of Classerius, in the Island of Lewis, or Stone- 
henge, on Salisbury Plain. The Scandinavian period 
left behind it many Runiec inscriptions, which are to be 
found, some in perfect condition, in various parts of the 
island. Most of them are sepulchral, and show the 
persons in whose honour they were engraved to have 
been professors of Christianity. These Scandinavians, 
too, left mementos in the names of persons and places. 
The Tynwald Hill, on which all the laws are pro- 
claimed,! bears the old Norse title, meaning the Court 
in the wood. The judges are still called Deemsters, a 
word obviously of Scandinavian root, meaning the pro- 
nouncing of the sentence of the law, (dommer in 
Danish, from dom: doom, English.) The highest 
mountain in the island is called the Snafield (Snowfield). 
The Calf [of Man] means the smaller island, being also 
a Scandinavian word. Santwart—the Saints’ Hill ; Kirk 





—Cross,—and many other terms traceable to the same 
source ; while among the inhabitants the number bearing 
surnames of Icelandic and Norwegian origin is nearly 
as great. ; 

The government of the Isle of Man has undergone 
many remarkable changes. The island had, in turn, 
British and Welsh, Icelandic and Danish, Scotch and 
Trish rulers; and was then held, for about a hundred 
years, by Norwegian kings; who, in the middle of the 
13th century, recognized the authority of the kings of 
Scotland ; and their authority was, in turn, superseded 
by that of the kings of England, who first conferred 
the sovereignty of the island upon Percy, the Earl of 
Northumberland, and afterwards gave it to Sir John 
Stanley, upon whom Henry the Fourth conferred the title 
of King of Man: the title afterwards was modified to that 
of Lord of Man. The supremacy of the Stanleys having 
been disputed, it was confirmed by James the First, 
and the sovereign authority remained in the house of 
Derby down to the year 1736, when it was transferred 
to the Duke of Athol, in the right of his grandmother 
—the male succession of the Stanleys having been 
broken. It continued in the Athol family down to the 
year 1765, when the island was purchased of the then 
duke,—but with many reservations,—these being the 
subject of many new arrangements, and paid for by 
several additional parliamentary votes—till, in 1830, all 
remaining rights and interests whatever were finally 
and wholly disposed of to the British crown. 

Among the prominent motives put forward in recom- 
mendation of the purchase, the fact that the island 
was a great receptacle for smugglers was strongly urged ; 
and the treasury grounded their application (in 1764) to 
the duke, for the purchase of the island, on the necessity 
of “ preventing the illicit and pernicious trade which is, 
at present, carried on between the island and other 
parts of His Majesty’s dominions, in violation of the 
laws, and to the diminution and detriment of the 
revenues of the kingdom.” And the history of the 
trade of the island is curious and instructive. Under 
the Stanley regime the inhabitants had all the benefits 
of the protective system, and of that interference with 
purchases and sales which exhibit the crudest and the 
rudest notions of political economy. There are many sta- 
tutes of the 16th and 17th centuries, ‘“ establishing and 
confirming ” the law, that “if any person buy or sell 
corn, grain, or any other merchandize, in market, or out 
of market, or in any private place or house, without 
licence from the governor or his deputy, he shall forfeit 
the goods, or the value thereof, to the lord of the isle.” 
And, again—“ If any salt, iron, timber, or any com- 
modity that is useful for the country, be brought into 
any port or haven within the isle to be sold, no manner 
of persons are to intermeddle therewith, or buy the 
same at wholesale, until the same shall have lain for 
three tides after notice, to the intent the country may 
be furnished according to the rate it is to be sold for 
by that time ; otherwise, if any offend therein, he shall, 





(1) At the Tynwald Hill an annual, assembly of the islanders 
was held, on St. John the Baptist’s Day. Thé communication 
that was made to Sir John Stanley, when he was created King of 
Man, in 1406, by Henry IV., is recorded jin the Man statute-book, 
and is so illustrative of men and manners, that I cannot refrain 
from transcribing it. 

ee Our doughtful and gracious Lord,—This is the constitution of 
old time which we have given in our days: First, you shall come 
thither in your royal array, as a, king sought to do, by the. preroga- 
tives and royalties of the land of Mann, And upon the Hill of 
Tynwald sitt in a chaire, with a Royall cloath and cushions, and 
your visage unto the East, and your sworde before you, holden 
with the point ppwards; your barrons in the thirde degree sitting 

side you, and your beneficed men and your deemsters before you 
sitting; and your clarke, your knightes, esquires, and yeomen, 
about you in the third degrée; and the worthiest men in your lande 
( are the twenty-four keys), to be called in before your deem- 
Sters, if you will ask anything of them, and to hear the govern- 
ment of your land and your Wille; and. the Commons to. stand 
without the circle of the Hill, with their clarkes in their surplisses. 
And your deemsters shall make calle in the coroner of Glenfaba; 





and he shall call in all the coroners of Manne, and their yardes 
in their handes, with their weapons upon them, either sword or 
axe. And the mooares. that is to witte, of every sheading, then the 
chief coroner, that is the coroner of Glenfaba, shall make affence 
upon pain of lyfe and lyme, that noe man make any disturbance or 
stirr in the time of Tynwald, or any murmur or risinge in the 
kinge’s presence, upon paine of hanging and drawing. And then 
shall yonr barrons, and alle others, know you to be their Kinge and 
Lorde, 

“That your commons come unto you, and shewe their Charters 
how they hould of you; and that your Barrons that made no Faithe 
or Fealtie to you, now make the same. And ifany of your Barrons 
be out of the Lande, they shall have the space of forty days, after that 
they, are called, to come and shew whereby they hould clayme 
lands and tenements within your lande of Mann; and to make 
Fealtie and Faithe, if winde and weather served them, or els to cease 
their temporalities into youre handes.” std 

Many of these forms—such as the fencing in the Tynwald, the 
attendance of ‘the authorities of the island, the summoning the 
people, and the proclamation of the laws, are preserved to the 
present day, 
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upon presentment to the great inquest, be severely 
fined, unless he do sell the same to the country at the 
rate which he bought it.” A pretty encouragement this to 
importation, and of “furnishing the country” with articles 
for its wants. No wonder that Lord Fairfax should 
have reported in the time of the commonwealth, that 
they might feel secure in the poverty of the island ; and 
that in the general destitution a Scotch writer should 
have said, “ Lawyers in the Isle of Man get no fees, and 
beggars no alms, for none of them are there.” All was 
restriction; and when a vessel arrived in port, four 
“ traffickers” were appointed to decide on the value of 
the goods; who were sworn “ to deal truly with the 
merchant strangers, but more for the country’s profit.” 
These traffickers settled the price, and arranged the 
distribution; but no stranger was allowed to carry 
money out of the island. There was a law, that out of 
every twenty barrels of salt one was to be paid to the 
merchants (traffickers) for their trouble. That of a 
cargo of wine one choice hogshead should go to the 
clerk, to be paid for at the price of the ordinary; but, 
moreover, it was provided that “ My lord the governor, 
the bishop, and the archdeacon only, are to have choice 
wines to drink free of cost in their own familics.” This 
is provided for by a statute dated 1523. It seems to 
have been discovered in the 15th century (for down to 
that period no Manxman was allowed to leave the 
island, and no produce of the island was permitted to 
be exported), that prohibition “ to pass the land with 
their goods and cattle hath been a great hindrance to 
the lord, and that better it were for shopmen and 
ebapmen to thrive upon merchandize, than foreign 
merchants and chapmen.” So licences were to be 
granted, if, in the quaint English of the island, the 
lieutenant were warned “ to goe and knowe if he have 
any business to the coast they goe.” And the licutenant, 
“ if suit were made” to export merchandize, was to con- 
sult the council whether the island could spare the 
wares, and to grant or deny “ lycence” accordingly. 
There is another amusing provision, that if any farmer 
wanted to pay his rent to the lord by the export of 
corn and grain, for so much rent as was due he should 
have liberty to sell and ship. No cattle, however, was 
allowed to be offered for sale till “ the lord’s steward ” 
had the refusal. Multitudes of other restrictions of 
the same character are to be found in the statutes and 
laws of the island, one of which is well worth preserving. 
The poor inhabitants lived principally upon potatoes 
and herrings,—the herring fishery being one of the 
great resources of the island ; but there is a statute of 
the year 1622, which provides ‘‘ That the people be 
cherished (such is the tender word—cherished), to pay 
the lord’s rent though there be no herring fishery.” 
The maxim that—nemo dat quod non habet—nobody can 
give what he has not—appears to have been no check 
on the exactions of the Lordof Man. Even there, how- 
ever, the effect of the removal of restrictions was anti- 
cipated by some of the authorities; for Sacheverell, the 
governor, at the end of the 17th century, writes, after 
lauding the goodness of the Manx ale, “ Were we 
- allowed freedom of commerce it would be of great 
value wherever England trades.” 

The position of the Isle of Man in the centre of the 
Irish Channel—almost equi-distant from England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales; and so near to each that all 
may be seen at the same time on a clear day from the 
elevated parts of the island—led to the establishment of 
an organized company of smugglers from Liverpool, 
who at the end of the 17th century carried on a very 
large and very profitable contraband trade. They were 
soon joined by Manxmen, and the island became a 
great warehouse for the reception of goods—Indian 
goods especially,—which were conveyed to the sur- 
rounding coasts, at an estimated loss of from 400,000/. 
to half a million of British revenue. Many regulations 





and many acts of parliament were introduced, but with 
imperfect success. 
adventurers who baffled all the efforts of the British 
navy to intercept or capture them, particularly of a 


Strange tales are told of the heroic | 


Frenchman (Thurot) and a Dutchman (Yawkins). It | 


is reported of the last of these sea-kings, that he on one 
occasion, having hoisted an empty cask on his main-top, 
passed safely between two of the king’s cutters, and threw 
his hat into one, and his wig into the other. Great 


concessions were, however, afterwards made by the | 
lord,—more vigorous steps taken by the legislature,— 
and illicit trade was so much checked, that a popular | 
song thus laments the downfall of the smuggler :— 


Oh! babes unborn will mourn the day 
When the Isle of Man was sold away; 
And every old wife who loves a dram, 
Bewails the loss of the Isle of Man. 


This is in sad contrast to the boast of a jolly poct of 
Galloway— 


What noggins have I drunk of smuggled rum, 
All from the little ‘ Isle of Three Legs” come :— 


in allusion to the Manx arms of three armed and spurred 
equi-distant legs united at the thighs, which implying, | 


according to Manxmen, that their island rests on the 


three kingdoms—on each and all of them—Quocungue | 


jeceris stabit. 
On the final sale of the island to the crown, the 
power was exercised by parliament of introducing 


such fiscal laws as were necessary to the protection of | 
the British revenues. But such protection was obtained 
by the total sacrifice of the interests of the poor con- 
sumers; for the arrangement made was to prohibit | 
the importation of all articles subject to high duties | 


in Great Britain, except under licence; 


and the | 


quantity to be introduced under licence was defined | 


by act of parliament, the distribution of the licences 
being left to the lieutenant-governor of the island. 


Monopoly and privilege thus assumed a strange form | 
in the legislation of the Isle of Man. They were repre- | 


sented by the word Licence,—the most important 


articles of consumption being imported under licence | 
alone,—and licences being granted under the authority | 
of the ruling powers only, none but those in favour with | 
the ruling powers could obtain them. Licences were 


given solely to the opulent and influential. 


The rich | 


man revelled in cheap tea, cheap sugar, cheap spirits, | 


cheap tobacco ;—while the poor man paid double price 
for all the articles that he consumed, either to the pri- 


vileged party, who possessed a licenee, or to the party | 


who purchased licences of others. The trade in licences 
was an important one. They were sold by auction,— 
they were made the instrument of extorting higher 


rents,—they were employed in all ways for purposes | 


of oppression and corruption. 


The unprotected con- | 


sumer paid a high price for what he wanted, that | 
high price being caused by the licence monopoly; but | 


not one farthing of the augmented price went into the 
public treasury. 

To this state of things the attention of the late 
government was called; and Sir Robert Peel, to his 
great honour, determined to redress the grievances under 
which Manxmen were suffering. He made one of his first 
free trade experiments on a small scale in the Isle of 
Man. He decided to free from the licence system all 
the imports into the Isle of Man—with the exception 
of tobacco, spirits, and Eau de Cologne (which were re- 


served until experience should show the results of liberal | 


legislation). 


The success has been most complete: the | 


revenues have greatly increased,—commercial trans- | 


actions have been wonderfully augmented,—the value 
of lands and houses, and all other property in the island, 


has been much elevated,—and a satisfaction almost | 
universal (the exceptions being only among the few who | 
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"lost the pride and the privileges of monopoly) pervades 

| the Manx community. Nor have any of the prognos- 
tications of evil been verified. Smuggling has not in- 
creased,—the privileges of the islanders have not been 
menaced,—the population, far from falling off, has 
been largely added to,—in a word, there has only been 
anissue of good,—unshadowed, undiminished by corre- 
sponding evil. And those who aided the progress of 
Manx commercial emancipation have had evidence in 
a thousand shapes of the sindéerity of Manx gratitude. 

Besides these commercial changes, other benefits have 
been conceded to the Isle of Man in connexion with the 
freedom of its ports. In ancient times, the harbours of 
the Isle of Man were subject to the severest regulations. 
As early as 1529, every boat, vessel, or pickard, that 
anchored within them was subject to a tax of 8d., if 
with a cock-boat, and to half that amount if without one. 
And down to the year 1845 a heavy tax was levied on 
every vessel that entered the harbours of the island. 
This tax, indeed, was the source which was looked to 
for the necessary repairs of the harbours. In conse- 
quence of the desire to avoid this payment, boats and 
ships frequently were lost at sea, and many a brave 
mariner perished under the ban of that inhospitable 
law which denied him an asylum in the moment of 
danger, unless at a price which he was frequently unable 
and always unwilling to pay. This grievance was re- 
moved by the act of 1845. The repairs of the harbours 
are now provided for out of the surplus revenues of the 
island,— and among recollections which charm the 
cares, sweeten the bitternesses, and accompany the toils 
of public life,—a rude song, chanted to the old tune of 
‘Marbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre,’ by hundreds of voices in 
the ports of Mona, on occasion of a visit to the island, 
will not be forgotten. 

“Hurrah! for him who served us— 
A glorious man was he; 


Hurrah! for him who saved us, 
And set our harbours free.” 


a 


A LABOURER’S HOME. 
BY MARY GILLIES. 


On asgultry day of last summer, a little party entered 
one of the lanes branching off from the great thorough- 
fare of Whitechapel, and walking slowly forward, 
oppressed with the heat and the burdens they had to 
carry, stopped before the door of a small house of two 
stories, The party consisted of a man, his wife, and 
five children, the youngest being a baby in arms. They 
were evidently country people; and the wife’s ruddy 
cheeks, and the children’s bright complexions, were 
enough to remind every one that looked at them of 
green fields and fresh breezes. The husband carried a 
little girl in his arms, and a large bundle on the end of 
his stick over one shoulder. The wife carried the baby, 
and a basket so full of all manner of articles, that the 
lid gaped open. The three boys, who made the rest of 
the family, had each a pack, box, or bundle; and 
beside them was a man with a truck, on which were 
deposited a couple of small bedsteads, a cradle, and 
4 chest, a table and three chairs, with two or three little 
stools. They had come up by the canal from their 
village, and had brought all their furniture and goods 
with them to settle in London, where the man had 
teason to expect to get into constant work; and work 

become scarce down in the country. He was a 
bricklayer’s labourer, and had a cousin in the same 
trade, now employed on the houses of a grand new 
street in course of building in the neighbourhood ; and 
it was this cousin who had advised his move to London, 
and-who had taken two rooms for him in this lane in 
Whitechapel. 





The outer door stood open, and a crowd of little dirty 
children who were at play in the passage, ran off up the 
narrow, dark staircase as the new comers entered. 
They evidently ran to announce the arrival of the 
lodgers, as a pale, lame woman, with a crying infant in 
her arms, soon appeared with the keys of the two 
ground-floor rooms, which the landlord had left with 
her; and these being opened, our party from the country 
entered their new abode. 

A close, stifling sensation struck them as they went 
in, but heat and fatigue had got the mastery for the 
time, and the first thought was rest; so they put down 
their burdens without a word, set about unlading the 
truck, paid the porter’s hire, and when he was gone 
seated themselves on some of their goods. 

“ John, dear,” said the wife, after a minute's breathing 
time, “there’s a horrid smell, and it’s dreadfully dark. 
I wish you would open the window.” 

She had lost her bright colour, and looked faint and 
sick as she spoke. Her husband directly tried to com- 
ply with her wish, but it was no easy task. The window 
was thick with sooty dust, and splashed with mud, and 
seemed glued to the frame-work with dirt. He shook 
and pulled from top and bottom, and at last had to 
foree it up with an iron tool which he took out of 
the bundle he had been carrying. It was not made to 
open from the top. The three boys began to look out 
and take their observations; and Peter, the eldest, de- 
clared that the nasty smell came in at the window from 
that black stuff in the gutter. The little girl was cling- 
ing to her mother’s side as if frightened at the strange 
place, and now asked for a drink of water. 

“1 should like a draught of cold water, too, John,” 
said her mother, “better than anything I can think 
of. » 


“That you shall have, Sally,” he replied; and after 
searching out a clean jug from a basket of crockery, he 
set off in quest of water. He groped along the passage, 
and called to the woman up stairs, whose voice was 
heard trying to quiet two screaming children, to ask 
‘where the pump was?” Receiving for answer, that 
the water-butt was in the back yard, he groped his way 
farther along the passage, and stumbling down two 
steps came to a ricketty door, half broken off the 
hinges and without a latch. Pushing it open, he went 
out into the yard. 

What a place he had got into! Poor John’s weather- 
beaten face became livid with the sudden disgust. He had 
done plenty of hard work, and many a rough job, but 
such a place as this close to a human dwelling, he had 
never seen yet. The yard was one mass of the most offen- 
sive refuse, stagnating and putrefying in the burning sun. 
The water-butt he was looking for stood close beside 
the centre of these abominations. He had to remind 
himself of Sally, and her pale lips, or he would not have 
been able to make up his mind to pick his way up to 
it. He did it, however, but when he turned the cock 
no water came ; it was empty. 

“There’s no water in the butt,” he called up the 
stairs. 

‘The water came in this morning, too,” answered the 
lame woman. “Well I suppose my husband never 
told them to put the ball-cock right, and I know none 
came in last water day, neither.” 

« And when will it come in again?” asked John. 

“This is Friday ; why next Monday,” she answered. 

‘What's to be done?’ thought John to himself, 
struck dumb at the sudden experience of a new kind 
of hardship. Many a privation had he endured, but 
the denial of a drop of cold water had never happened 
to him before. 

“Can you oblige us with a little water, neighbour?” 
he said, shutting the door upon the reeking yard, and 
returning towards the stairs. 

“T have only a little left,” she replied, “but you are 
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welcome to it, if you will come up-stairs and fetch it. 
It’s hard work for me to carry it up or down, with my 
lame leg, and the child in my arms.” 

John went up, and followed her into her room. It 
was so crowded and dark, that he hardly saw what was 
in it at first. Ona bed in one corner lay a pale, con- 
sumptive girl, of about fifteen, whose cough sounded 
hollow and death-like. Beside her was a boy about 
twelve, whose head and throat were bandaged up, and 
much swelled. Besides these there were six children 
of different ages, including the infant. The mother 
pulled a small wooden tub from under the bed, and 
told him to take what water was there, adding that she 
“wished there was more, for his sake.” 

He took a litthe—not all—he could not bear to do 
that—and kindly thanking her, went back to Sally 
with it. She was nursing her baby, and eagerly put 
her lips to the jug; but in a moment she set it down 
again, and shook her head. John soon found out why. 
His senses had been deadened by the horrors of the 
yard, and the stifling air of the up-stairs room: but he 
now perceived the smell and colour of the water were 
equally odious. 

“You shall have some beer in a minute, Sally,” he 
cried ; and without listening to a caution as to spending 
their little stock of money, he set off to get it. 

At the door he meta friendly face. It was his cousin 
Joe, who had come at his dinner hour to see after them 
all. The two went out together, and soon returned 
with a can of beer, a supply of bread and cheese, and a 
hearty greeting to Sally from Joe. And now the com- 
fort of rest after fatigue, and refreshment after thirst 
and hunger, drove away all care for the moment. They 
ate, and drank, and talked, and laughed. They were 
used to hardships, and the wife especially was always 
ready to be cheerful and hopeful. Even the children all 
took good draughts of beer. If they had been used to 
such draughts, John would not have kept such a stock of 
the goods and furniture together that Sally’s savings as 
a servant had bought on their marriage, nor have been 
able to move his family to London without help, and 
only by parting with the chest of drawers and looking- 
glass ; but, without a drop of water to give them, what 
could he do? 

When this pleasant meal was over, the present evils 
did come to mind a little, however ; and Joe was asked 
whether he could not have found a better place for 
them. He answered, that since the improvements had 
been begun in the city, so many poor people’s houses 
had been knocked down to make room for the new 
streets, that there was no getting lodgings anywhere. 
That they had told him he must not go beyond four 
shillings a week, and he could not do better. That as 
to the bad smell, and dirty yard, and want of water, it 
was as bad everywhere about; and that a butt in the 
yard was something above the common, for numbers of 
lanes and alleys had only one stand-cock for all the 
houses. He and John sallied forth, and soon put the 
ball-cock to rights, and shovelled the worst of the hor- 
rible refuse that covered the yard into a heap in one 
corner. That was all they could do: nothing like a 
drain to carry any of it off could be found; there was 
none whatever. And so, with an agreement that John 
should go to work next morning at six, they parted. 
Work and good wages were sure: that seemed to make 
all smooth. ‘ 

By ten o'clock at night, the labourer, and his wife 
and five childrén, were all in bed and asleep, in one 
room of their new home. It was true they had another ; 
but Sally had declared at the first glance that her poor 
boys could ‘not sleep there till she had acdaiied 1 it 


The wall near the window was green and damp, and 
smelt most ‘offensively: they did not know why; ‘but 
it was because it'was saturated with the samé disgusting 
matter which had overflowed into the yard; and which 





there was no drain to away. The window looked | 

“tad Gaps the best they could. | 
John had brought a pail of fresh water from a pump | 
several streets off, tired as he was; and they had coffee; | 


into the yard. They 


and the little bit of fire seemed to sweeten the room; 
and they had put up the two beds, and arranged all as 
well as possible ; and now they slept too soundly to feel 
the bites of noisome vermin, or to be conscious that 
they were drawing in poison at every breath. The 
sleep of toil is indeed a boon. Only the mother was 


roused from time to time by her infant’s restlessness: || 


never since he was born had he needed so much nursing 
in the night; but sleep came upon her again as soon as 
she had quieted him. ., 

It was wonderful to see how much Sally did for the 
two rooms in the course of Saturday. All that could 
be done without water she did. The precious pailful, 
and the little that Peter had strength to fetch in, she 
had to husband with the greatest care, and only used a 
little to clean the windows. Everything was arranged 
as tidily as possible when John came home in the 
evening from his work. The back room was of great 


use, to hold all spare things, though Sally could never | 
She and Joe went out, | 


go into it without a shudder. 
and marketed for Sunday with the day’s wages. She 


sighed as she put her children into bed without their | 
Saturday night’s good washing; but to put by a little | 
water to cleanse the faces and hands of all the family | 
Still she consoled herself, and | 


was all she could do. 
said, ‘‘ The water will come in on Monday.” 


During the night, however, an anxiety began to press 
upon her that she could not shake off. Her infant's | 


restlessness increased ; it cried and wailed unceasingly, 


and little Mary began to droop also, and often woke up | 
crying. She-got scarcely any sleep; and the hollow | 
cough of the girl in the room above sounded very sadly | 
The heat,'closeness, and bad smell, op- 
pressed her, and she was fevered by the bites of vermin. | 
The increasing illness of the two youngest children | 


in her ears. 


kept her employed all Sunday. She could not go to 
church with her husband, nor join his walk with Joe 
and the boys. 

Monday morning came round. She wished for Mon- 
day, the day for the water to come in. But, besides the 
continual attention required by the children, a new 
hindrance to the scrubbing she longed to begin now 
appeared. A heavy rain had fallen in the night, and 
out of a court close by the house there began to runa 
stream of abominations like that in the yard. This 
court contained about twenty houses, with four or five 
families in each, and it had neither drains, nor water, 
nor scavengers. 
hot weather. No wonder that a “stream of abomina- 
tions” flowed out of it now. It flowed more and more; 
and the rain falling again, it spread, and came into the 
passage, and even threatencd to get into the room. 
Again and again did Sally stem this odious flood, and 
sweep it back into the gutter. Whenever she tried to 
get to work, this black, noisome enemy seemed to 
make its appearance. Oncé towards the afternoon, 3 
she was labouring at her hopeléss task, she observed a 
gentleman on the opposite pavement, who had stopped 
to look at her. There was something so sympathizing 
in his face, that she could ‘not help expressing some 
thing of her troubles to him. 

“Five times this very day, sir,” said she, “havel 
swept this place as clean as I possibly could; but you 
see the state in which it is again. It is‘no use to tty 
to kéep it clean.” He gave her a look ‘of pity, and 
passed on. ss sre Mesh 

Besides this, another trouble had come upon her. 
The water she had 80 longed for Was discoloured and 
offensive when she ‘drew it, and a nasty black scum 
oo on the ae A little which had been left in 
the bottom had tainted it all; dnd, besides, the butt 


There had been three weeks of dry, | 
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was old and rotten, and enough to spoil the water had 
there been nothing else. Such as it was, however, 
it must be used; and first she set_about washing u 
| all the clothes that had been worn, meaning to finish 

and clear up before her husband came in. But what 
| with the black stream, and the poor restless children, 
| she got on very slowly; and the wet clothes were still 
about, and the floor still unscrubbed, when he appeared 
at the door. The bad water caused the steam and the 
clothes to smell very badly; the baby had cried for a 
long time, and was still evidently in too much suffering 
to be quieted ; the supper was not laid ; the passage 
was wet up to the door of the room, for the attempt to 
cleanse it had been given up in despair. Peter was 
nursing little Mary, who leaned her sick head on his 
| shoulder, and Bill and Dick were complaining, in turn, 
of hunger, and fretting for their supper. 

“ Here’s a pretty place fora man to come home to 
after his hard day's work,” eried John. “1 thought you 
were going to clean it all up, and you've got it worse 
than ever.” So saying, he flung himself on the bed, 
and soon fell fast asleep from utter exhaustion. The 
day had been close and hot, and he was tired to death. 

Sally hid her face in her hands, and the tears dropped 
| fast through her fingers: she did not hear even her 
baby’scries. She only heard her husband’s harsh tones, 
and saw his angry look, And all he had said was true: 
it was a wretched home for a tired man to come to; 
but he did not know all she had had to contend with. 

That night was but the beginning of troubles. Mat- 
ters only grew worse and worse, and before the week 
was out John:had found out how bright and comfortable 
a place the inside of a gin palace is, and never entered 
his miserable home till late at night. 

Before the end of the week, too, the poor family above 
stairs had all left the house. The father came home 
one day from his work too ill to stand; next day he 
was prostrate with typhus fever, and was carried off to 
the hospital ; and the same evening his wife and eight 
children all went into the Union workhouse. What 
could they do? They depended on his daily wages for 
support, and his illness left them paupers. Another 
family took possession of the room next day. 

In the other room, up stairs, there lodged a poor 
Irishwoman, named, Mary Miller, who was out all day 
selling apples in the streets. As she came in at night 
she would stop to say a kind word to Sally, or give 
some fruit to the boys: hers was the quietest corner of 
the house; but this week it also underwent a change. 
She had a married sister, witha large family, whose 
husband was seized with fever, and died. ‘To save her 
helpless relations from starvation,:she took them all 
into her one little room, which now,became a scene of 
noise, confusion, and dirt. How few of the richer classes 
who exercise hospitality in their convenient houses, can 
estimate the virtue of this action !? 

The first week was over and John’s wages were paid, 
but part of them went to pay his score at the public- 
house. It was the first time in a long life of labour 
that this had ever happened, for he was a most tem- 
perate man. He could not bear his own reflections, 
but the dirt and wretchedness around him constantly 
stifled his better feelings. Sally had worked hard, but 
all she did seemed of no use, for the rainy weather 
made the yard worse than ever. Damps and over- 
flowing refuse encroached from back and front; the 
children were all fretful, and she herself seemed changed. 
She looked dull, and heavy, and untidy, and dirty, 
instead of being bright and clean as she used to be. 
John, however, set off on Monday evening after his 
Work, to search for better lodgings. He could not 
believe but’ what he could find better. The wide streets 
Were clean and airy ; the houses and shops ful! of com- 





(1) It is a fact. 





fort and riches ; but everything there was quite beyond 
his means. He was obliged to turn down the lanes and 
courts again, and there he found nothing but patterns 
of his own wretched home. Anything at all better was 
already full. Many were much worse. In some he saw 
scenes of misery that sickened his heart. In one room 
he saw a sick man lying by his dead wife, on a heap of 
straw, and their children were crying round them for 
food. In another a coffin stood among the living family ; 
and ajgrave-like odour told the tale of how long it 
had stood there. He staggered off and went home. 
He had gone through toil, and suffering, and sorrow; 
but this was a form of evil he knew nothing of, and it 
bewildered him. There are many large towns and small 
towns also where such things are, and even in villages 
they may be found; but his village was particularly 
sweet and healthy, and a well of pure spring water was 
in the middle of it. There he had been full of care for 
want of work; here he had plenty of work, and good 
wages: but they were of no value tohim. He could 
buy food, it was true; but the poisonous air seemed to 
taint it ; and his sick children and pale wife seemed as 
if it did them harm instead of good. 

He went in downcast and moody. Sally thought he 
had been drinking, and reproached him. He answered 
angrily, and words were uttered such as had never passed 
before between them. He took to the public-house 
again, next night. The week passed on drearily. Joe 
had gone off to the country to hay-making. He was a 
single man ‘and could go where he liked. John half 
made up his mind to pay his rent when he got his 
wages, sell off all he had, and go back to his village. 
But when the wages were paid, they were all required 
for a mournful purpose—to buy a little coffin. Poor 
Sally laid her baby in it with choking tears, and John 
went out like a broken man to pawn his Sunday suit to 
buy bread. A few days more and little Mary was laid 
in her coffin too. ‘I'he poor mother sat in the dark 
back room beside her lost treasures, and the father went 
to his daily toil to earn the means of burying them: 
Before he could earn it that back room had to be given 
up to save the rent, and he saw in his own family what 
had horrified him in another’s—the coffins of the dead 
stand among the living. At last, by selling a bed, the 
cradle, the table, and pawning more clothes, the price 
of laying the little children in our common earth was 
got together, and on a Sunday morning the heart- 
stricken parents followed them to the grave. 

When they returned to their desolate room with the 
three boys crouching by them, and Peter's sobs for the 
little sister he had loved so much breaking the silence, 
John took his wife’s hand, and in his plain homely way, 
asked her to forgive him. “I have neglected you,” 
said he, “I have left you in your wretchedness 2nd 
gone to the ale-house ; but look at me and say you for- 
give me, and it shall never happen again.” 

She made no answer. Her hand was cold, and a 
shivering fit, followed by burning fever, came on. He 
put her into bed; he made some tea for her, but she 
could taste nothing, nor could she understand the words 
of affection he spoke. It was too late. ; 

The physician came; he was the same who had stood 
with pitying looks when she had tried in vain to clean 
the doorway some time before. How changed was the 
fresh ruddy face now! ‘There was no hope for her in 
such a tainted air as that which she breathed, and the 
fever hospital was full, Another week and she had 
escaped from this rough world, and before she died her 
little Dick lay by her a corpse. But she did not know 
it; she was mercifully insensible to all the woes around 


er. 
And poor John, where was he? He had toiled 
through the weary days with aching heart, and nursed 
her through the night. But now his brain was bewil- 
dered; his head ached, his limbs seemed unable to sup- 
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rt him. He leaned over his dead wife, and kissed 
4 and groaned aloud. On some straw in the corner 
lay the other two boys; the room was bare of all else. 
Beside him stood the poor Irishwoman, Mary Miller, 
the tears streaming down her kind face. 

Two gentlemen had entered without any one seeing 
them—it was the physician and a friend who visited 
these abodes of sorrow for the first time. Some excla- 
mation of pity escaped him. 

“These miseries will continue,” answered the physi- 
cian, “till the government will pass measures which 
shall remove the sources of poison and disease from 
these places. All this suffering might be averted. 
These poor people are victims that are sacrificed. The 
effect is the same as if twenty or thirty thousand of 
them were annually taken out of their wretched homes 
and put to death; the only difference being that they 
are left in them to die.” 

The unhappy husband raised his head and gazed with 
a half inquiring look at the speaker. The physician 
took his hand, and then wrote an order on a slip of 
paper, which he gave toa man who waited without to 
deliver. 

“ You will stay here,” said he to Mary Miller, “ until 
they come’ from the Fever Hospital to carry away the 
father and the elder boy ; the younger will not live that 
time.” 

“ Never!” shrieked John, in afrantic voice ; “no man 
on earth shall separate me from her!” and so saying he 
fell senseless on the floor. 

“You will stay by them, as I have said,” repeated the 
physician to the sobbing Irishwoman; “there is hope 
for him still.” 

“T will stay,” replied she, “and may the Lord bless 

ou.” 
The hospital received the sick, and the parish took 
charge of the dead; and so this labourer’s home was 
once more vacant. 

Let no one think there is exaggeration in this tale of 
misery; such wretched homes, and such harrowing 
scenes, exist by hundreds and by thousands in all our 
large towns. Let us arouse from our apathy, and de- 
mand from our legislature that it shall be so no longer. 


———— 


A FEW DAYS’ TOUR IN THE ODENWALD. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 
(Continued from p. 46.) 


From Erbach we posted in the evening to Eberbach 
on the Neckar, down the beautiful Gamelsbach-Thal ; 
and thence the next morning ascended through the 
woods of Emmensberg to Katzenbuckel, the highest 
point of the Odenwald. 

On the summit of Emmensberg, after winding up 
the steep woods, we came to a hunting-lodge of the 
Prince of Leiningen, son of the Duchess of Kent, and 
of course half-brother to the Queen of England. We 
went into the lodge, where we found two men at work 
cleaning and preparing for the family, which was expected 
in a few days from the Tyrol, to be present at the grand 
review at Schwezingen. The lodge is a perfectly plain 
building, furnished in the plainest possible manner, 
without any paintings or works of art of any kind—a 
mere rustic resort for the prince whilst hunting there. 
English fire-places, a few wooden chairs, tables, and 
German beds of the plainest kind, were all the furniture, 
except a quantity of stags’ horns, the owners of which 
had been killed in these woods, and upon each pair of 
which was inscribed the date of its fall. 

One of the workmen, going a little way through the 
woods to put us in the right road, gave us the account 





of several different hunts, and repeatedly put the ques- 


tion to us “ wnderstanden sie mich ?” which sounded | 


so much like English that we asked him if he could 
speak it, at which he wondered very much, This how- 
ever, was not the only instance in which the Odenwald 
dialect sounded vastly like English to us. Instead of 
ja and nein, the yes and no of the Germans, the Oden- 
walders say yo and no. As we proceeded towards the 
Katzenbuckel, we asked the way of a boy tending some 
goats ; “ grad forrats,” said the boy, which was pretty 
much what a countryman in some parts of England 
might have said. Another spoke of the sonshine. 

The Katzenbuckel itself is a hill of no great height, 
but it stands upon very high ground, and has a tower 
built upon its summit which commands a very exten- 
sive view, in one direction over Heilbronn to the heights 
of Waltenburg between Stuttgart and Tiibingen, and in 
a favourable state of the atmosphere as far as the beau- 


tiful region of the Swabian Alps, a district of poets and | 
poetry, which bounds the horizon, whilst the other side | 


is bounded by the Taunus and the hills of the Rhine. 


Around the tower is a picturesque scene of rocky ground | 
As we approached it, we heard | 


and wooded thickets. 
through the surrounding trees low voices, like the 
cooing of doves, and then kisses the loudest that ever 
were heard, which, while they gave evidence of human 
presence, sounded something startling in this high, wild 
place. The next moment the turn of the road brought 
us full in view of one of those bowery seats which, 
with very good taste, the Germans always place in such 
situations, however remote, for the visiting of such spots 
is one-of the greatest pleasures of the people. In this 
wild-wood bower sate the loving couple we had become 








aware of, a man and woman of respectable. appearance, | 
but not very young. She was stout and very good | 
looking, with a ruddy and somewhat sunburnt com- | 
plexion, and her dark hair all gathered up from the | 
front and sides of her face and fastened in a sort of | 


crown on the top, a mode of dressing the hair which | 
prevails in some parts of Germany, and which gives a | 


very picturesque and, to some faves, a very becoming 
effect. Her lover, however, did not seem to have en- 
grossed all her attention, for like a regular German 
woman she had her knitting in her hand, and was 
working away busily all the time. 

They looked not at all disconcerted at being thus 
discovered ; and he, lifting his cap at our approach, bade 
us good morning in a voice full of the utmost self- 
complacency. I remarked, that no doubt they found it 
very pleasant sitting there, at which the lady smiled, 
blushed, and knit faster than ever. We inquired if 
they had yet mounted to the tower, to which they 
replied, “ No, they were yet too warm, and were waiting 
here to cool.” 

We, however, not being too warm, went onward after 
bidding them good morning, and just as we reached 
the tower saw, to our astonishment, one of those well- 
known machines in England, a velocipede, reared against 
it. The owner of this machine soon advanced from 
out of the bushes towards us. 

This man was one of those mortals who are always 
scheming and inventing, and wandering about, rolling 
stones that gather no moss, nor in fact anything but 
eccentricities. We had seen him before near Heidelberg, 
and had heard somewhat of his history. He had invented 
a sort of carriage, in which literally the cart was put 
before the horse; the horses were placed behind this 
carriage to push it on, like a man wheeling a barrow; 
the driver was placed above, and before them was a 
looking-glass, so that when he raised his whip they saw 
it, and by the very fear of it escaped its infliction,-push- 
ing on, and so not needing the stroke. This ingenious 
mechanician mounted the tower after us. At the top 
he soon fell into discourse with us, and having told us of 
his various extensive travels, seemed very anxious to know 
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| the ground. 
| trees are not so numerous as in the valleys, and the 
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where we came from, and on being informed, wished to 


: be informed also whether velocipedes were known there. 


I told him that twenty years ago they were in yogue, and 
that I myself knew a gentlemen who rode on one from 
London to the North of Scotland, about seven hundred 
miles; that he exhibited it in several of the large towns 
to the inhabitants, and afterwards rode upon it in 
France. At this account he appeared so much delighted 
that he talked on with the most amazing volubility; 
told us of his own travels and adventures, which, how- 
ever, seemed to have very little in them. 

We soon grew tired, and attempted to make our 
escape from him; but he descended the tower after us, 
mounted his machine, and came flying down the hill 
after us, inquiring if we knew the way to the village; 
nor should we, probably, have easily got rid of him, 
had he not, fortunately, found our loving couple still 
cooling’ themselves in the arbour, and been seized with 
an irresistible desire to tell them the story of the gen- 
tleman who rode through England, Scotland, and 
France, on a velocipede. 

While he was relating this with great animation, we 
quietly took a path through the bushes, a little apart 
from the more beaten road, and presently saw him come 
driving down, evidently in quest of us; now and then 
he stopped, looked eagerly round, but always below 
where we were; and then, not finding us, we saw him, 
evidently very reluctantly, take up his machine, and 
slowly ascend the hill again. 

Who would have expected to find lovers, and veloci- 
pedes, and mechanical geniuses, on such a wild and far- 
off hill as this? but odd people are found in very odd 
places, and having allowed them to occupy us thus long, 
we must return to the tower. 

From the top of the tower, as might be expected, a 
magnificent view is obtained over the far country. 
Below, at some little distance, lies the valley of Hell, 
80 called from the depth and gloom, and sombre dreari- 
ness of its general aspect. That, however, which struck 
us with most surprise was the sort of hidden, unex- 
pected region which lies on these Odenwald heights. 
We ascended out of the Neckar valley, and instead of 
finding that we had again to descend to an equal depth 
on the other side of a ridge, we beheld ourselves on 
a high table-land country; with its wide plains, its 
dorfs or villages, and solitary woods and fields, in 
which peasants were getting in their harvests, and 
ragged boys were herding their goats, and wild girls, 
all health and activity, climbing aloft into the pear 
and apple trees, and shaking their mellow crops to 
In these high regions, however, the fruit- 


fruit has a wild and dwarfish look. 

A pair of good horses conveyed us along the still 
beautiful banks of the Neckar in the evening to 
Neckarelz, passing on our way over a high, cold, and 
barren tract of land. It was almost totally destitute of 
soil, a region of blue, clay slate, with meagre crops; a 


|| wandering shepherd or two with his flocks, and along 


the road-sides large tufts of black hellebore, anda tall 


| thistle with a crimson flower, which was new to us. 


A deep ravine, rent with the fury of wintry torrents, 


| led us down into the Neckar valley again at Neckarelz, 
i} where we found ourselves in a wide vale, surrounded 


by vineyards, with populous villages, and on the hill op- 
posite to our inn, the fine old castle of Neuberg. Our 


| inn was one of those which by its exterior led us to an- 


ticipate but indifferent entertainment; but the clean- 
hess of all within told a different tale. We were re- 


ceived by a little, quick, plump young woman, the: 


landlord’s daughter, and evidently the ruling spirit of 
the house. She showed us a nice chamber, then opened 
aspacious eating-room, and inquired what we would 
have, and then flew off, full of good-humoured vivacity, 
to fetch it for us, She was one of those lively, good- 





natured, bright-spirited, and occasionally arch creatures, 
that make all things pleasant about them. She sur- 
rounded us with all the comforts and luxuries of the 
house, arranged for our journey on the morrow, and was 
ever at hand, and willing to chat about the neighbour- 
hood, and to tell us all we wanted to know, as if it were 
her greatest delight to study our pleasure. When she 
wanted to describe any thing very forcibly she had a 
way which many Germans have, of clapping her forefinger 
on the ridge of her nose, placing her face forwards, 
pretty. near to yours, and then with the turns of her 
finger and the turns of her head, making that as clear 
as day which her active tongue would have made tolerably 
intelligible alone. 

When we retired to our chamber, she saw our eyes 
glance up to the window, which was without curtains. 
“ Ah,” said she, with an arch smile, “ you'll say the money 
is wanting here; but no, the curtains are only in the 
wash,” She was one of those good-tempered, merry and 
clever little creatures, who might figure as an inn- 
keeper’s daughter in a romance. 

It was quite an eventful night. Before we slept, a mag- 
nificent thunder-storm frowned darkly over the valley, and 
then blazing out lighted up the stern old castle on the op- 
posite hill, and the waters of the Neckar. The singular 
sight of large quantities of linen spread out to whiten 
by the laundresses in the meadows before the house, and 
guarded through the night by watchmen and dogs, in 
huts of straw, for the purpose; the watchman with his 
horn blowing through the night, and his rhymed speech 
sung out every hour; the wild, tempestuous glow of the 
morning through deep shadows on the hill sides, and 
the distant landscape, gave a character to the place and 
the scene which was highly impressive. Theintense light 
of bright weather in which we had hitherto seen German 
scenery gave it an air of uniformity,a want of depth and 
tone, which in some degree ‘had disappointed us. This 
= darkly grand and solemn as a landscape of Salvator 

Osa. 

The next day's journey was still down the Neckar, 
still beautiful with its wooded hills and vineyard slopes, 
and as thickly studded with villages below, and castles 
and old convents above, some converted into secular 
dwellings, as on the Rhine itself. Amongst these 
came first, the striking pile of Hornberg, the ancient 
seat of Gotz von Berlichingen, whence, after the Bauern 
Krieg, or Peasants’ War, he was ordered not to remove; 
where he wrote his own life, and where he died. It 
stands on the left banks of the Neckar, as you go up 
from Neckarelz, and just above the village of Neckar- 
zimmern. It is finely situated, and is a very picturesque 
and striking ruin. We quitted our carriage at Neckar- 
zimmern, and walked up the steep road among the 
vineyards, and entered the court-yard by an old gate- 
way house, upon which still remain some armorial 
insignia, although the main shield has been taken 
away. An active and good-looking old woman of 
eighty, a great age for a German peasant, was our 
guide; and the jiiger, or keeper, came out of his cottage 
in the court, with his game bag slung on his side, and 
accosting us with great respect, seemed quite pleased 
that the English came so far to see the abode of Gitz 
von Berlichingen, with. whom, he said, the glory of 
knighthood had departed. 

The castle is extremely interesting. Various out- 
works with picturesque towers lead you up into the 
inner court, and the ruins of the Rittersaal, or baronial 
hall. Part of the present ruins, by their date of 1572, 
appear to have been built or restored by the successors 
of Gétz. The entrance to the eating-room of this date 
is a curiously decorated door-frame, having one side 
beautifully carved with different figures, but so curiously 
turned at the top, that the jamb has this carving out- 
side, and the other inside. The Rittersaal is a fine 
large room; the old kitchen, chambers, and chapel 
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remain. In the lower out-hanging towers are dungeons, 
one of which is entered from above by gratings, accord- 
ing to the usual fashion of the times. A lofty look-out 
tower, square on the two inner sides, and the outer 
ones circular, gives a vast prospect over the country. 
The whole is perched aloft, like an eagle’s nest, and 
looks down grandly upon the Neckar, which makes 
a fine sweep below it. In front, beyond the Neckar, 
the hills sweep away to the distance of a mile in 
a variety of curves and recedings, leaving an undu- 
lating plain of considerable extent, cultivated in corn 
and vegetable plots. To the left of the plain rises 
a broken hill ; and beyond that, at the point of meeting 
between two valleys, rises a still higher, on which stand 
the castle of Guttenberg, and the convent of Hoch-hausen, 
the scene of the very popular and romantic German 
legend of the fair Nothburga. 

Behind this castle of Hornberg, at a moderate dis- 
tance, rise wooded hills, with roads pleasantly winding 
up them, and into the woods. A more lovely situation 
cannot be conceived ; and the circumstance that from 
his unfortunate and compulsory participation in the 
peasants’ war, the noble-minded Giétz was for thirty- 
seven years a close prisoner here in his own house, and 
employed his leisure in reviewing and writing his own 
life, gives a deep interest to it. We cannot help seeing 
him in the bloom of his years and his fame, issuing 
forth gaily, with his followers, to slay the stag and the 
boar in the forests, that still seem so pleasantly to 
invite you, or to chastise some proud and lawless robber- 
knight, and succour the distressed poor. We then see 
the peasants, by thousands, marching up from Weins- 
berg and Wimpfen—we see them come swarming up 
these steeps, mounting the one hill, that, projecting 
* from the forests above, comes down into the immediate 
neighbourhood of the castle itself, and then holding 
parley with the gallant knight, or threatening to burn 
him out of his castle if he would not put himself at 
their head. We see his unfortunate compromise to 
put himself at their head for a month; their defeat ; 
his captivity at Heilbronn; his removal hither, and 
his solitary abode in his lofty fastness, gazing out, day 
after day, over the forests and the fields that were 
forbidden, on pain of death, to his footsteps, and thence 
turning inward on his own past life, and sitting down, 
from day to day, to write portions of it. 

His castle, not many years after his death, went into 
the family of its present possessors—the family of Gem- 
mingen, who reside at Carlsruhe ; but in an adjoining 
building called the Mantel-Bau, which became the 
dwelling-house of the later proprietors, is still kept a 
plain suit of his armour, his pilgrim-staff, his banner- 
staff, his sword; and at Jaxthausen, another house of 
his, at some distance, still live his descendants, and 
there his famous “ iron hand” is still kept. 

In this neighbourhood lie numerous castles, as 
Ehrenberg, Minneberg, to which striking and poetical 
legends are attached ; we passed also Wimpfen am Berg, 
an old town, now a watering-place, pleasantly situated 
on the height above the Neckar, and Wimpfen im Thal, 
They are now busy with great salt works. These 
places lay in the very midst of the terrible scenes of that 
famous peasant war, which forms so remarkable a feature 
in German history; and near Wimpfen im Thal lies 
also the battle-field, where the Markgraf, George 
Frederick of Baden, fought against the Bavarians and 
the Spaniards in April 1622, under Tilly and Corduba, 
and where he would have been totally defeated had not 
four hundred of the people of Pfortzheim, under the 
command of their Biirgermeister Deimling, saved him 
at the expense of their own lives. : 


(To be continued.) 
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SONNET. 


THE BALANCE OF LIFE. 
BY R. H. HORNE. 


THE sun, that ruled the heavens, is sinking ; 
Thou see’st the rising of the moon ;— 
A forest-stag the pool is drinking ; 
His hunter died at pitch of noon ;— 
The miser o’er his hoard is thinking, 
Which ruined men shall pilfer soon ;— 
Eve's tears flow into smiles to-morrow; 
Thy joy grows from thy neighbour's sorrow ; 
Life in its pride from Death must borrow: 
Thus discords harmonize the tune. 
All life is balanced—all and each— 
Fixed state thou canst not learn, nor teach 
A perfect poise is out of reach ; 
And faith-full Patience man’s best boon. 


iets 


TO THE MEMORY OF GEORGE BARRETT. 
BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


One morn I missed him on the accustomed hill, 
Along the heath and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he! 
GRAY. 
Wortay disciple of his art divine, 
Whose golden sunsets, rich, romantic shores, 
And pastoral vales, reflect fair Nature’s face, 
In every varying charm her beauty wears, 
How have I loved thy pencil! Nota grace 
Shed over earth from yon blue vault above, 
At Dawn, Noon, Sunset, Twilight, or when Night 
Draws o’er the sleeping world her silvery pall, 
But thou hast traced its source and made thine own ! 
Nay, not an hour that circles through the day, 
But thou hast marked its influence on the scene, 
And touched each form with corresponding light ; 
Till all subdued the Landscape round assumed,— 
Like visions seen through Hope’s enchanted glass,— 
A beauty not its own; and “ cloud-capped towers, 
And gorgeous palaces, and temples reared,”; 
As if by magic, lined the busy strand. 
Of some broad sea, that rippled on in gold 
To meet the setting sun! Nor less I prize 
Thy solemn twilight glooms; when to mine eye, 
Indefinite, each object takes the shape 
That fancy lists, and in the crimsoned west, 
Bright as the memory of a blissful dream, 
As unsubitantial too, the daylight fades, , 
“ And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 


Primitive Painter ! Neither age nor care, 
Nor failing health,—though all conspired to mar 
The calmness of thy soul,—could dim the power 
Thy pencil caught from Truth. Thou shouldst have lived, 
Where sunny Claude his inspiration drew, 
By Arno’s banks, in Tempe’s haunted vale ; 
Or learned Poussin ‘neath th’ umbrageous oaks 
Of some old forest, bad his sylvan groups, 
Goddess with Mortal, Fawn with Dryad joined, 
To Pan’s untutored music circle round. 


For such the themes thy chastened fancy loved : 
But now thy sun has set, thy twilight sunk 

In deepest night, and thou hast sought a sky] 
Where never cloud or shade can vex thee more ! 
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POPE PIUS THE NINTH. 


We present our readers a portrait’ of the new Pope, 
in the new and extraordinary character of a papal 
reformer. Reform has, at length, burst into the old 
and stereotyped church of Rome—stereotyped by its 
doctrine of infallibility. Railroads have conquered 
even Roman inertia. The spirit of life pervading all 
Europe, has sealed the Alps, and spread its wings over 
the Holy Roman See. In the new Pope we see, more 
than in any circumstance of late years, the great sign 
of the times—progress. That nothing can withstand 
it; no constitution, however ancient ; no creed, however 
despotic; no men, however hostile in their spirits or 
their interests. The day and the hour are come when 
the spirit of God moves on the waters of human life, 
and will put the whole ocean of them in motion. Arts, 
science, intellect, and comfort, shall now rapidly over- 
spread the earth, and the very “ desert shall blossom 
as the rose.” With a reforming Pope, and railroads, 
the very wastes of the Campagna will and must become 
cultivated and healthy. 

But they who believed that the Pope was a reformer 
in a merely doctrinal sense, will find themselves 
deceived. Pius, in his Encyclical Letter to the primates, 
archbishops, and bishops of the Catholic world, shows 
himself as Catholic as any of his predecessors. He 
declares that he will uphold and maintain all the 
ancient faith of the church. He has already given his 
sanction to a miracle performed by Mother Mackrina, 
the Abbess of Minsk, on a young French priest, M. FAbbé 
Blaupin. 

So far from being disappointed, we are glad of this. 
Weare glad that so great and striking a demonstration 
has been given, that men may, if they please, retain 
the utmost peculiarity of their faith, and yet find it no 
hindrance to their uniting with their fellow-men in the 
work of the common good. We hail it as a fact most 
gratifying, that Catholicism may work with Protestantism 

rthe general advance. The world, and especially the 
Catholic world, owes a great debt to the new, and let 
it be remembered, infallible head of the Roman faith, 
that he has sanctioned social reform and social progress ; 
that he has taken from his ancient faith the stigma of 
antagonism to political progression. Henceforth it 
matters not to our national and citizen interests of 
what faith a man is; that isa business betwixt himself 
and God: he is as a man and a subject perfectly allied 
to the general brotherhood in the great work of human 
amelioration. 

Pius the Ninth was the Cardinal Mastai Ferretti. 
He is of a noble family of Senigallia, and received the 
best civil, as well as moral education. Love for the 
study of the sciences was united with love for the study 
of virtue, and both grew in him with age. When he 
reached the priesthood he became as eminent a preacher 


| as he was a good theologian, and learned in other mat- 
| ters. His merit raised him to the honour of the 


the pre- 
lacy. During all this time he was distinguished for 
his labours of love amongst the poor, teaching them, 
and exercising the ministry in the house of retreat for 
the poor. The education of young men was one of his 
most zealous cares. When the Baus of Imola was 
vacant, he was the only man whom the late po 

adapted to the difficult task of dealing with the 


deemed 
temper 


_ of that country, and the difficult circumstances of a 


popular nature connected with it. He ws created 
ga Archbishop, Bishop of Imola, Dece:nber 14th, 
_ “The new pontifex,” says an unquesticnable autho- 
rity in a communication to the Tablet, “ is fifty-four 
ea old, is of a commanding presence, his countenance 

ming with an almost angelic innocence; his habits 





incorruptible; his manners gentle and winning; his 
learning eminent; his capacity and dexterity in busi- | 
ness well proved; in a word, 
qualities ;requisite to render him supereminent in his | 
exalted station, whether we look to the spiritual or 
temporal duties now devolved upon him.” The portrait 
of Pius bespeaks such a man. 

It is a singular fact, that so little did Mastai expect 
his own elevation to the papal chair, that he was one of 
the three cardinals appointed after the third scrutiny, 
to open the voting papers. Thirty-four votes are the 
number required for the election; and on opening the 
thirty-fourth, which gave him the majority, his emotion 
was so great that he fainted and fell. His two col- 
leagues raised him and bore him to his seat: for a long 
time he strenuously refused to accept the election. 

One of the first acts of Pius was to publish an am- 
nesty for all political offences; and to liberate all the 
political persons who would pledge themselves not to 
abuse this act of clemency. Of the political wisdom of 
this act every one can form an idea, who knows the dis- 
content prevailing in Romagna. It is said that by the 
amnesty, six thousand prisoners have been liberated, 
of whom nine hundred were incarcerated in Rome, the 
expense of whose maintainance was about 260/. a day. 

This act of the Pope has thrown the whole population of 
his States into a fever of enthusiasm. M. Rienzi, the chief 
of the insurrection which broke out in Rimini, in Septem- 
ber, 1845, was liberated from the castle of St. Angelo, 
and admitted to an interview with the Pope, who would 
not allow him to descend to the kissing of the toe, but 
gave him his ring to kiss; treated him with much 
affability, and taking Rienzi’s own manifesto out of his 
desk, observed that it contained many useful suggestions 
of which he would avail himself. The Univers abounds 
with accounts of the new Pope’s simple behaviour, walking 
the streets of Rome without ceremony, and of his active 
benevolence and deeds of justice. It is a glorious 
beginning—may it last! 

The great changes which the Pope contemplates are— 
the introduction of railroads, which are to consist of six 
lines; first, from Rome to the frontiers of Naples; 
second, from Rome to Civita Vecchia; third, from 
Civita Vecchia to the confines of Tuscany ; fourth, from 
Bologna to the confines of Tuscany ; fifth, from Bologna 
to Ferrara; sixth, from Forli to Ravenna. One of the 
lines projected is to be carried out to Ancona, under 
the auspices of the Pope and Lieutenant Waghorn, for 
the transmission of the Anglo-Indian mails. 

The establishment of a free press, and the reduction 
of the household and Swiss Guards, are spoken of: the 
diminution of convents, and the taxation of the reve- 
nues of the Church; and lastly, the withdrawal of the 
annual grant to the College of Jesuits, on the ground 
that the community is rich enough without it. 

Pius has ordered an examination of the state of the 
prisons, in which were found 54,000 condemned pri- 
soners, or nearly two per cent: of the whole population. 
He has ordered the release of all who were condemned 
to five years’ incarceration ; and is urging on negotia- 
tions with France for a colony in Algeria, for all those 
condemned to twenty years’ durance, or upwards. 

It requires no sagacity to perceive that in these 
changes the most extraordinary and bold revolution 
which ever was contemplated, is thus contemplated by 
one man. It requires still less to perceive that, amid 
the hostile interests thus freely menaced, the life of 
such a man is not worth a twelvemonth’s purchase. 
Cupidity, fanaticism, political systems, are all in arms 
against him. There are rumours of poison already, 
and that Pius is obliged to use the utmost circum- 
spection in his life and diet. Austria is equally 
alarmed at his proceedings; but to enemies, both 
domestic and foreign, the brave man presents a brave 
and noble front. The people would lay down their 
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lives for him. Already, once alarmed at a rumour of 
his illness, the inhabitants of the Trastavere, the 
descendants of the ancient Romans, sent a deputation 
to him to ascertain the truth, and to promise pro- 
tection to him to the death ; and a writer in Dolman’s 
Magazine, the Catholic organ in this country, speaks 
out a great truth:—“'The Pope knows the material 
strength of his position in Italy, and Austria ought to 
know it too. With his words of peace and promise he 
has quelled discontent and rebellion in his own states. 
He has but to speak another word, and the ery of a few 
enthusiasts would be the cry of a nation. Pope Pius IX. 
would be King of Italy !” 


—~—- 


Diterary Notices. 


Homes and Haunts of the Most Eminent British Poets. 
By Witu1am Howirr. 2vols.8vo. London: Bentley. 


Berna, as all the world is aware, rather closely con- 
nected with the author of this work, we did not mean 
to treat on it in this journal further than by occasional 
extracts; but the curious onslaught upon it in the 
Athenseum induces us to say a few words about it. 

The public has for some time becn wondering what 
was the cause that the notices of booksin the Athenzeum 
have been so odd. When they got to the end of what 
purported to be reviews, they found themselves no wiser 
than when they began. They were told a great deal 
about the binding, and whether the edges of the books 
were gilt or cut. They heard a good deal about 
errors of the press, and were assured on every occasion 
what a vastly better book the Athenseum could have 
written: but as to what was in the book under notice ; 
as to any regular analysis of its subject, or description 
of its contents, they got none. The public were not 
aware that Mr. Dilke, the proprietor, having plunged 
into the ponderous guidance of the Daily News, had 
got too many irons in the fire; and that during his 
absence, there had been a revolution in the Athenzeum 
office: the readers of the press and the binders had 
made an inroad with broom-sticks and paste-pots, and 
driven the old critics out of*their corners, and taken 
their places. One of them seized on the Homes and 
Haunts, and hence a great display of literal errors, or 
what professed to be such; but no account of the real 
nature or contents of the book. 

We happen to know that this work has engaged the 
author’s zealous labour for upwards of two years; that 
in pursuit of matter for it, and in order to be accurate, 
he has travelled from end to end of the United King- 
dom : visiting the youthful haunts of Southey, Words- 
worth,' Coleridge, etc. down in the West of England— 
their later ones in the north; those of Shelley, Byron, 
Keats, etc. from London to beyond Aberdeen; those 
of Scott, Campbell, Hogg, Burns, etc. in Scotland ; 
those of Spenser, Mrs. Hemans, Goldsmith, Swift, etc. 
in Ireland, from the North to the far West. Is it to be 
supposed, that in so extensive a survey the author of 
the Rural Life of England, and of Visits to Remarkable 
Places, should have found nothing of interest? That 
in nearly a thousand pages of so practised a writer 
there should be nothing better worth commenting on 
than that by a misprint Sim is made Sam, or Bailly is 
made Bailie. 

The entomologists describe, amid a host of beetles, 
two of particularly opposite nature. These are the 
Cetonia aurata, or Rose Beetle, and the Geotrupes 
stercorarius, the dirty dor-beetle—the “shard-borne 





beetle,” of Shakspeare—or in plain English, the dung. | 


beetle. The beautiful rose-beetle, or rose-chaffer, in its 
splendid coat of green and gold, by a fine instinct, 
seeks out and lives amid beauty and fragrance. You 
may find it on any May-morning, glittering on the 


bosom of the newly opened rose, inhaling its aroma, | 


and revelling in its crimson loveliness. The dung- 


beetle, on the contrary, follows an opposite instinct. | 


To him neither rose, nor lily, nor apple-blossom, nor 
anything that is beautiful, or sweet, or elegant, exists, 
He has neither eye nor nose for them. His organiza- 
tion is ofa kind that does not allow him to perceive 
them. To him all creation is a blank—except one 
spot—the dung-hill; and to that he whirls, droning away 


past the whole superb and odoriferous productions of | 


the garden. . 

In the entomology of “criticism, the very same 
creatures exist. The true critic is immediately attracted 
towards whatever is beautiful, true to nature, or noble 
in sentiment, and draws it forth, and recommends it to 
the reader; he leaves the little flaw, or the spots of dust, 
to such as have no higher tastes or perception. It is 
the genuine literary dung-beetle which revels in the 
dirt at the foot of the noble pile which the true man 
truly describes. 
have no existence. 


no straps. 


But the mighty bunter of small deer before us is 


not content to point out literal errata, he must pretend 
to know a great deal. He is quite amazed that Mr. 


Howitt has not included all the poets that ever | 


lived in his two volumes; and, as we learn, is most 


indignant that he himself is not included, having some | 


years ago come out with a great flourish of trumpets as 
a great epic poet, of whom nobody took any notice; and 


what is worse, having the other day sent an ode to this | 


Journal, which was returned with thanks. He is very 
much amazed that Sir Philip Sydney was not put in, 
with all Penshurst on his back,—while nobody but him- 


self ever believed Sir Philip to be one of our most | 


eminent poets, though he is a great writer, and was a 
most noble man; and while, also, every one knows that the 
very first article of Mr. Howitt’s “Visits to Remarkable 
Places” was Penshurst, which, with all its family docu- 
ments, was thrown open to him by its present noble 
owner, the descendant of the Sidneys, and which forms 
the most complete account of Penshurst ever pub- 
lished. 

He is equally profound on the traditions of Holland 
House, and shows that Addison never did or could 
write any of his “ Spectators” there. We can only say 
that such ave the traditions of Holland House, and the 
only traditions of Holland House. That they were 
most kindly, personally, and on the spot communicated 
to the author by the present noble proprietor,—and 
that any one who supposes that Addison was obliged to 
be married to the Countess of Warwick before he could 
or did write anything at Holland House, knows very 
little of Addison’s history or habits of intimacy in that 
house for many years before that event. 

The writer delights, however, in finding mares’ nests. 
Such is that of Sam for Sim. The lines in Ben Jonson’s 
verses alluded to are these :— 


“Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
* Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers.” 


Any other than a mere literary dor-beetle would have 
seen that this was a mere misprint. But he finds a mare’s 
nest as big at Abbotsford. The account of the interior 





To him the finer contents of a book | 
He has no organization to enable | 
him to perceive or lay hold on them. Where the writer | 
describes a Vicar of Wakefield, he sees only that the | 
Vicar’s shoes are dusty; where the poet describes a | 
noble scene, or utters a fine sentiment, the literary | 
stercorarius is only aware that the poet’s trousers have | 
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| rius as regards the Globe Theatre. 


| writer would be a waste of time. 
| such men generally do when they have sufficiently 








| and its contents, he says, was not furnished by Sir 
| Walter himself. Lockhart knows better, and he knows 


better, cunning fellow. Now, who says that Lockhart 
ever did say that Sir Walter furnished it? Thg state- 


| ment to be found at page 551 of Lockhart’s People’s 
| Edition of Scott’s Life is this :—“TI now insert the full- 


est account that I know of—one drawn up in 1829, for 
a keepsake, called the Anniversary, of which Mr. Allan 
Cunningham had at that time the management. It was 


| written in the character of an imaginary American, 


supposed to visit Scotland in the summer of 1825, and 
to examine the place when Sir Walter was absent,” etc. 
Now, Sir Walter being a contributor to the Anniversary, 
and his perpetual mystifications of this kind, gave the 
public an idea that Sir Walter furnished it himself. It 
was, therefore, not only said that Scott furnished it, but 
it has continued to be said so; but so far from Mr. 
Howitt saying that Lockhart says so, he himself says he 


| doubts the truth of the saying, because he finds the ac- 


count so inaccurate. 
But this literary Stercorarius is not content to at- 
tempt wielding little matters of this kind; he actually 


| tuns Quixote-like on the localities of London, and car- 
| ries the Mermaid Tavern and the Globe Theatre clean 
| away at one lift out of their ancient positions. 
| Mermaid Tavern,” he says, “never was in Friday Street 


“The 


at all, but in Byead Street.” It is the first time we 
ever heard of it. Gifford, in his Life and Works of Ben 
Jonson, says, “ About this time (1603) Jonson probably 
began to acquire that turn for conviviality for which he 
was afterwards noted. Sir Walter Raleigh, previously to 
his unfortunate engagement with the wretched Cobham, 


| and others, had instituted a meeting of beaux esprits at 


the Mermaid, a celebrated tavern in Friday Street.” 


| We need not quote, regarding so well-known a fact, 
further than that Charles Knight in his “ London” gives 


the same locality. 
Equally absurd is the exploit of the literary Stercora- 
Stow, who should 


be pretty good authority, places it on Bankside; and 


| turning to Charles Knight’s “London,” the first work 
| on London at hand, we find him declaring the same 


thing, and locating Bankside thus: “ Not the least in- 


| teresting part of the river is that now lying on our right 


between the bridges of Black Friars and Southwark, 


| and known generally from a very remote period as the 
| Bankside. 
| was the Globe Theatre (Shakspere’s theatre), situated 
| very nearly in a line with the approach to the present 
| Southwark Bridge.” 


* * * And here, too, on the Bankside 


Another mare’s nest of this very acute critic is, that 


Mr. Howitt talks of the Globe Theatre being burnt 


down in 1613, and yet of the name of Shakspere 
being found in the accounts of the theatre for that year. 


| The theatre was burnt down in June of that year, and 
| surely half a year was time enough for the name of 
| Shakspere or of a thousand other men having been 


looked for on its books. This is a simple fact as regards 
Shakspere; but to proceed with the blunders of this 
He concludes, as 


cooled their malice, with an air of candour, warning Mr. 


| Howitt to be careful of his reputation for accuracy. We 
| conclude our remarks with’ a warning too, and that is, 


to the proprietor of the Athenseum to take a good new 


| besom, and sweep the literary dor-bcetles out of his 


premises. The patience of the public may be too much 


| tempted. It looks not for ebullitions of spleen, but 


good sensible criticism, and if it does not find it in one 
publication, will soon look for it in another. The 
Literary Gazette says of this very same work: “The 
whole work is digested with ability and care; nothing 
more could be done by an author. We heartily com- 
mend his diligence, and bear witness to his talent.” 
The acute editor of the Examiner says: “A fresh and 





vivid love of the subject is as obvious in its last page as 
its first.” The honest and candid editor of the Aélas 
says: “The energy of Mr. Howitt’s style, his rapid sur- 
vey of facts and charz.cters, the clearness with which he 
masses the principal features of a biography, and the 
integrity which everywhere shines through his criti- 
cisms, confer a permanent interest on the work. There 
will be many differences of opinion on points of taste ; 
but it is the province of such books to raise questions of 
this kind. They provoke speculation; they set you 
thinking and finding fault, which is the first thing 
most people do when they are required to think; they 
open new views, and disturb old prejudices. A book 
which never begs the question is sure of rough handling 
in some quarters.” 

Here then, leaving the critics, we remark ourselves, 
that we confess that Mr. Howitt is a dangerous man in 
the literary republic. He advises authors never to sell 
their copyrights, but merely editions. He tells them, 
what publishers had much rather that he did not tell 
them, that they will get no more for a whole copyright 
than they will for a single edition. He tells them that 
theyyhave no right to rob their families and children to 
enrich booksellers. He says, I never would sell my 
copyrights, and my works are become a substantial 
property tome. I have sold merely one edition of the 
present work; and the large sum | have received from 
that is but the first instalment of many thousand 
pounds which I ‘hope to receive, or that my children 
will receive, from successive editions. He bids authors, 
as he does mechanics, to combine, and thus to become 
powerful and alike independent of publishers and 
reviewers. He tells them these and many such truths, 
in these very volumes. He bids the public to laugh at 
critics, and read and judge for themselves. He says, 
that for five-and-twenty years the critics have been 
continually serving him as Goldsmith says the robber 
did the sailor,—first knock him down, and then tell 
him to stand ; but that he has not only stood, but walked 
on, trusting in truth and the public, and every year 
finding the sale of his works extend, and his favour 
with the public on the increase. These are dangerous 
doctrines, but Mr. Howitt enjoys danger, and flourishes 
on it. On the other hand, he points out the fate of 
authors who will not combine, and will not be men of 
business. One such case we will quote: The critics 
talk of “ the gossip” of the volume: if this be gossip, 
it is of an awful kind,— 


TANNAHILL’S HOLE. 


“ For want of poets and poets’ children entertaining these rational 
ideas, what miseries have from age to age awaited them! In the 
course of my peregrinations to the birth-places and the tombs of 
poets, how often have these reflections been forced upon me! 
Humble, indeed, are frequently their birth-places; but what is 
far worse, how wretched are often the places of their deaths! 
How many of them have died in the squalid haunts of destitution, 
and even by their own hand! How many of them have left their 
families to utter poverty; how many of those caressed in their 
lives, lie without a stone or a word of remembrance in their 
graves! Scott, with all his glory and his monuments in other 
places, has not even a slab bearing his name laid upon his breast. 
Chatterton’s very bones have been dispersed to make a market. 
Motherwell, amid all the proud cenotaphs in the Necropolis at 
Glasgow, such men as Major Monteith having whole funeral 
palaces to themselves, has not even a cubic foot of stone, or a 
mere post with his initials, to mark his resting-place. But still 
more melancholy is the contemplation of the beginning and the 
end of Robert Tannahill, the popular song-writer of Paisley. 
Tannahill was no doubt stimulated by the fame of Burns. True, 
he had not the genius of Burns, but genius he had, and that 
is conspicuous in many of those songs which during his lifetime 
were sung with enthusiasm by his countrymen. Tannahill was 
a poor weaver of Paisley. The cottage where he lived is still to 
be seen, a very ordinary weaver’s cottage in an ordinary street; 
and the place where he drowned himself may be seen too at 
the outside of the town. This is one of the most dismal places in 
which a poet ever terminated his career. Tannahill, like Burns, 
was fond of a jovial hour amid his comrades in a public-house. 
But weaving ot verse and weaving of calico did not agree. The 
world applauded, but did not patronise; poverty came like an 
armed man; and Tannahill, in the frenzy of despair, resolved to 
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terminate his existence. Outside of Paisley there is a place where 
a small stream passes under acanal. To facilitate this passage, 
a deep pit is sunk, and a channel for the waters is made under 
the bottom of the canal. This pit is, I believe, eighteen feet deep. 
It is built round with stone, which is rounded off at its mouth, so 
that any one falling in cannot by any possibility get out, for there 
is nothing to lay hold of. Any one once in there might grasp and 
grasp in vain for an edge to seize upon. He would sink back and 
back till he was exhausted and sank for ever. No doubt Tannahill 
in moments of gloomy observation had noted this. And at mid- 
night he came, stripped off his coat, laid down his hat, and took the 
fatal plunge. No cry could reach human ear from that horrible 
abyss: no effort of the strongest swimmer could avail to sustain 
him: soon worn out he must go down, and amid the black boilin 
torrent be borne through the subterranean channel onward wit! 
the stream. Thus died Robert Tannahill, and a more fearful ter- 
mination was never put to a poetical career. The place is called 
Tannahill’s hole, and cats and dogs drowned in it, from its peculiar 
fitness for inevitable drowning, float about on the surface, and add 
to the revolting shudder which the sight of it creates.” 


Characteristics of Men of Genius; a Series of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Critical Essays, selected by 
permission, chiefly from the North American Review. 
2 vols. Chapman, Brothers, Newgate Street. 1846. 


Turse volumes are valuable additions to our mate- 
rials for thought. To criticise their contents would be 
awork of supererogation, after the excellent preface of 
Mr. John Chapman, which is, indeed, an able review of 
the whole. They comprise articles on Gregory VIL., 
Ignatius Loyola, and Pascal, ranked as ecclesiastics; on 
Dante, Petrarch, Milton, Shelley, Lord Byron, Goethe, 
Scott, Wordsworth, and the Poets of Germany. From 
this list of poets we would have abstracted Scott, and 
treated of him as a novelist. Michael Angelo and 
Canova are classed as artists; and Machiavelli, Louis 
1X., and Peter the Great, as statesmen. Here is abun- 
dance of variety, and all are more or less treated with 
talent; some with profound ability—as for example, 
Goethe, towards whom a spirit discriminative as well 
as reverential is maintained. We agree with Mr. 
Chapman in wishing, however, that an article on Schil- 
ler had been also given, and we may add, by the same 
able hand. The favourite maxims of the two men here 
given in juxtaposition, are suggestive of the power to 
develope each. Schiller’s was, ‘‘ Keep true to the dream 
of thy youth”—Goethe’s was, “It is not the knowledge 
of what might be, but what 7s, that forms us.” These 
two maxims, taken in their broad sense, merge into 
one. Keep true to the dream of thy youth, and thou 
wilt never cease to inquire, and to accumulate the know- 
ledge of what is. It is because the dream of youth 
becomes dull before manhood, that the knowledge of 
what zs, so seldom is attained, and action is so tardy 
and defective, and progression so uncertain and slow. 
The essay on Shelley pleases us the least of all. 
Laudatory as it is, it is apologetic, and Shelley needs no 
apology. His course is simply the upward tendency 
of the flame of aspiration, necessarily destructive at its 
first kindling, but burning on more and more clearly 
into a steady glow. And this leads us to another objec- 
tion. We would fain have seen in writers so advanced 
as these, a distinction made, the neglect of which opens 
the door to extensive error. We mean, a distinction 
between the systems and powers which have been in- 
vented or set up by men in various ages, in the name 
of Christ, and the doctrine, or rather influence, which is 
true Christianity. The former have generally been 
diametrically opposed to the latter, yet they have all 
been called Christianity. It is time that this error in 
language should be corrected. The writer, for example, 
of the brilliant essay on Ignatius Loyola, the founder of 
the Jesuits, describes that extraordinary and gifted man 
as having for his aim the spread of Christianity. His 
aim was indeed the spread of a system which he con- 
ceived to be Christianity, but which possessed no single 
resemblance to it, in truth. In like manner the writer 





‘on Shelley represents him as opposed to Christianity ; 
and indeed Shelley fell into the same mistake concerm- | 
ing himself, a mistake which he would have corrected | 


had he lived longer. Let any one read at p. 221 of 
Vol. I. the list of his sacrifices for conscience and prin- 
ciple; ‘then the description of his generous, loving, 
truthful nature; and lastly Leigh Hunt’s testimony— 
“He was pious towards nature, towards his friends, 
towards the whole human race, towards the meanest 


insect of the forest;” and then ask, Was this man | 


opposed to Christ? 


The same error in language runs through the article 


on Pascal, and that fine one on Gregory VII. No 


praises of Gregory’s intellect, his grand views, his power. | 


ful will, his great achievement, can be too high. He 


conquered brute force by church authority. He raised a | 
great despotism which overtopped all others. But this |} 


is not.Christianity. He is said to have been the son 


of a carpenter—here is his history condensed by a | 


poet :— 


“« There was a carpenter of Tuscany, 
Whose son, from a cowled monk, made himself Pontiff. 
High-fronted saints and martyrs, men sublime 
In aspiration and security,— 
Trusting to virtue, wisdom, justice, peace, 
The elements of nature in their souls,— 
Have by thus trusting left their tasks undone; 
Staked midst the roar of flames, or nailed and left 
In silence on the lonely night-black cross. 
So I, who know what blood I have within, 
Do act, believing all mankind the same; 
And being now in thunder throned above them, 
Shall melt them with my fiery bolts, and pour. 
These tremblers in the moulds of my fixed will. 
One Altar—one High Pontiff—and some Kings, 
Holding in fief their sceptres.” 


Gregory VII. A Tragedy, by R. H. Horne. 


Christ was the son of a carpenter. When the tempter 
came to him, and showed him all the kingdoms of the 


world, and the glory of them, He turned away. He | 
went among the poor and oppressed ; denounced the | 
powerful and the oppressors ; chose the human heart 


as his kingdom ; taught that the Infinite Spirit is the 


universal Father; taught reverence, faith, and love; | 


and was rejected and crucified. But the great domina- 


tion erected by Gregory has crumbled away ; the once | 


terrible powers of the Church are but words; while the 


“ still, small voice,” awakened in the heart of man by | 
Christ, speaks ever more and more distinctly ; begins | 
to influence feeling and action, and begins at length to |] 
unfold the meanings and bearings, and the great sim- | 
plicity of truth in his words, “ One is your Father, even | 


God, and all ye are brethren.” 
—~+—- 


SONNET. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


I saw an insect painfully pursue 
Its dusty path, yet scarce escape my tread, 
When instantly its filmy wings outspread— 
High through the crystal air it soaring flew 
Beyond my power, and far beyond my view. 
And in my heart, Let pride mark that, I said— 
Let pride mark that, when it is vainly led 
To smile disdain upon life’s toiling ¢rew ; 
Let strong hands pause—be scornful lids unsealed ; 
Knowing how oft in some poor form’s disguise 
Wings of a folded spirit are concealed, 


~ Which flashing forth, may strike them with surprise, | 


And bear to sunlit heights, where never came 
Wealth’s glowworm gleam—its consecrated name. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


rn 
on 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opini 

a bh : F pinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and’ guide public opinion, as cay honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work vor all, and we desire to work wrru all.— Eps. 


Public Meeting in Sheffield, to connect an Atheneum with the 
Mechanics’ Institution—On Wednesday evening, the 12th 
instant, a public meeting was held in the Cutler’s Hall. The 
Mayor presided, and after addressing the meeting in favour of 

pular education, called upon Mr. John Taylor, the managing 
Sector of the Mechanics’ Institute, to read a report of the 

resent condition and prospects of the Institution. The report 
etailed the rise and progress of the institute, and showed that 
by a judicious extension of operations, its future usefulness 
might be greatly increased. It also stated that several hun- 
dred young men—clerks, wareh« , shopmen, and others — 
were ready to become members, and pay a subscription of 25s. 
per annum, on condition that they could be assured of the usual 
comforts and conveniences of an Athenzum. It was proved 
that, in order to carry out their plans, the directors needed a 
commodious Hall; and an immediate augmentation of the 
Building Fund, by additional donations, was strongly recom- 
mended. Resolutions in support of the leading features of the 
report were passed unanimously. The following gentlemen 
were on the platform and took prominent parts in the business 
of the evening:—John Parker, Esq. M.P., one of the vecre- 
taries of Her Majesty’s Treasury; Henry eg Ward, Esq. 
MP., one of the secretaries of the Admiralty; Samuel Bailey, 





Esq., author of “ Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions ;” William Jeffcock, ng = William Fisher, Esq., Wil- 
Sq. 


| liam Smith, Esq., Thomas Dunn, Hsq., Richard Solly, Esq., T. A. 
| Ward, Esq., Thomas Birks, Esq., Edward Bromley, Esq., —— 
| Tucker, Esq., Mr. Isaac Ironside, Mr. George Cropper, Mr. 
| Richard Otley, &c. &e. Towards the close of the proceedings, 
| donations, amounting to moré than £1000, were announced 
! amidst loud cheers; and a canvass for further subscriptions was 
agreed upon. The meeting was very satisfactory to all the 
parties concerned, and cannot fail to beneficially influence the 
town. The attendance of Mr. Samuel Bailey, who has not 
appeared in public matters for some years, was hailed with great 
delight. His speech was heard with deep attention, and will no 
HB doubt receive a large share of notice in distant places. The 
| Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Lord Morpeth and Dr. Hodgson, 
of Liverpool, received invitations, but were unable to be present. 
The directors were made aware that Mr. William Howitt was 
likely to be in the neighbourhood of Leeds about the time of the 
meeting, but were unable to convey to him a sufficiently early 
intimation of their desire for his countenance and assistance. 
That gentleman passed through Sheffield on the 11th, and said 
what pleasure it would have given him to aid in promoting the 
object in view. Joun Fow Ler. 


Health of Towns Association —It gives us great pleasure to 
see the energy with which this most important association _ 
secutes itslabours. It is now issuing a weekly sheet of facts 
and figures, of which the reprint.from this Journal of Dr. 
Southwood Smith’s Address to the Working Classes of England 
on the subject, forms a number. From the second number 
we may pe 80 the following fact as demonstrative of our 
reckless waste of the necessary means of keeping up the pro- 
ductive power of our lands. 

Guano Streams —* The annual value of the chief consti- 
tuents of the Sewage Water, which at present passes into the 
Thames from the King’s Scholars’ Pont Sewer, is £23,360; 
and of that which “~ _— all A! Sewers $ — on oo 
supposition that the fluid they discharge is of equal strength, 
£433,879.”—Evidence of Professor Miller. Heport of the 
Select Committee on Metropolitan Sewage Manure, p. 41. 

It is most gratifying to be able to state from persona] 
knowledge, derived from a recent journey through the manu- 
facturing districts, that the exertions of the association have 
awoke a lively interest on the subject everywhere. Most 





populous towns are now discovered to need great sanato 
reform. The drainage and sewerage are pega Ba to be 
very defective. In Liverpool a new act for the consumption of 
smoke is just about taking place. Why not have one compre- 
hensive and effective act for every place? In Sheffield there is 
a talk of the Town Council taking up the sanatory question. 
The deadly churchyard earth at Minchinhampton has caused 
the subject of crowded burial-grounds in towns to be again con- 
sidered. We shall give every attention to this great question, 
and shall do all in our power to diffuse the necessary knowledge 
of its needs and its advance, 


“ We are glad to hear of the successful progress of the People’ 
International League. The objects of wWikch ara — vii 

To enlighten the English public as to the political condition 
and relations of foreign countries ; 

Todisseminate the principles of National Liberty and progress ; 

To embody and manifest an efficient public opinion in favour 
of the right of every people to self-government, and the mainte- 
nance of their own nationality. 

To promote a good understanding between the peoples of all 
countries. 


_ Frederick Douglass no longer a Slave.—Several warm-hearted 
individuals have purchased the freedom of this truly noble 
human being. “They could not bear,” says a letter to the 
Editors from the North of Eagan, “ that such a man should 
be in danger from the wicked laws of the slave-holder, and 
therefore they negotiated with his former owner Hugh Auld for 
his freedom, explaining to him at the same time the grounds of 
this proceeding. His freedom has been purchased, and the 
next steamer from New York will bring the documents of his 
manumission to this country. 


Progress of the Co-operative Principle—Amongst the encou- 
raging signs of the times, are the appearance of two periodicals 
in the Isle of Man, “ The People’s Press,” and “ The Herald 
of Redemption.” We should have preferred for the latter the 
title of “ The Herald of Co-operation,” as one much more clearly 
indicative of its objects, but the work itself is ably written, and 
both promise to be of great service to the cause. . 


Temperance—We have had several letters, inquiring how 
far we mean to advocate the cause of temperance ; and alluding 
to passages in the articles of some of our contributors which 
did not seem to be in strict accordance with that spirit. We 
are desirous not to interfere with the communications of those 
writers of high note whose productions do honour to our 
pages, confident in the general soundness and purity of their 
views. Our readers, as well as ourselves, must leave to them a 
wise liberty, but as to the general cause of temperance we are 
zealous for its progress. We know how much depends on it for 
the elevation of the working classes, and for the general im- 
provement of society. We recommend it to the labouring 
classes, especially, as one of the grandest means of their eman- 
cipation from the miseries of their present condition; and while 
we wish to be allowed to practice temperance rather than absti- 
nence, as has ever been our wont, and to maintain the propriety 
of this liberty for others, we agree fully that for those who have 
lost the power of temperance there is no resource but in per- 
fect abstinence ; and recognise the truly fraternal and Christian 
feeling of those who, to encourage the weak, enter the lists of 
abstinence themselves. These are our views, and with these 
views we shall be happy to record the triumphs of the reforms 
of temperance, to give a medium to the advocates of this great 
cause, and to further their views all in our power. We now 
present a paper on this subject from a true friend of the people. 
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On Intoxicating Drinks.—A Lesson for the Sober.—All history 
testifies that indulgence in intoxicating drinks has introduced 
more physical suffering, immorality, and crime into the world 
than any other vice to which our race is addicted; for the 
wars instigated or rendered destructive by drink, the crimes per- 
petrated by its influence, the dives it has sacrificed and wealth 
wasted, proclaim it as the monster evil in all ages. 

More than half of the crime of our country is still to be 
traced to the debasing power of intoxicating drink,—it is still 
the source of most of the diseases which afflict society, and in 
the catalogue of deaths it is found to be the greatest destroyer of 
our species. ‘ 

It still forms the largest tax on individual industry, and sacrifices 
thelargest amount of national wealth ¢hrough idleness, waste, fire, 
and shipwreck. The love of drink still poisons the fount of 
infant education, saps the mental and moral stamina of our 
adults, and forms one of the greatest obstacles to all social and 
political improvement. , 

Where is found a greater incubus on all exertions for effect- 
ing the emancipation of our race, than is found in the stupifying 
influence of pot and pipe, and the habits and associations they 
80 = engender P sity 

0 perpetuates ignorance, superstition and bi more 
effectually than those who drink to their own destenction the 
means by which their children might be enlightened, and them- 
selves qualified to aid in the regeneration of their country P 

Who contributes more largely to support injustice and oppres- 

sion in every form, than. those who give millions annually to 
uphold the tavern, and decorate the palace of the gin seller? 
while they neglect schools and institutes, despise books, sneer at 
instruction, and in their despair or drunken frenzy too often sell 
themselves as fighting tools to keep their brother slaves in sub- 
jection. 
: Seeing, then, the numerous evils occasioned by the love of 
drink, we are all morally bound uot only to avoid the temptation 
ourselves, but by precept and example to endeavour to dissuade 
others from so destructive a vice. 

We shall hear some persons advocate i/s moderate use, and 
talk of its ¢emperate indulgence ; but who can say he will prove 
its master who once tastes the seduetive poison, seeing it has so 
often been proved to be uncontrollable : the stoutest hearts 
and strongest minds? 

Its immediate effect is to force the passions into activity, and 
weaken the powers of self-control ; and every successive indul- 
gence gives energy to the one, and hastens the prostration of the 
other. It is highly fallacious to suppose that intoxicating 
drink imparts strength to either mind or body, for its use gra- 
dually undermines the strongest constitutions, and inflames, 
weakens, and eventually destroys thé most highly gifted minds. 

Intoxicating drink is baneful to our whole bodily and mental 
structure ; it unnaturally stimulates the vital action, forces the 
blood too rapidly through its channels, injures every delicate 
vessel, weakens the digestive organs, irritates the nervous 
system, and overcharges the brain; producing in turn delirious 
sensations, noisy madness, and drunken stupor. 

The intoxicating ingredient in all drinks is alcohol, a strong 
burning poison, which varies in quality in different liquors ; 
brandy, rum, gin, whisky, and wine, containing a greater pro- 
portion of it than beer, ale, or other malt liquors. 

But though the quantity of alcohol in wine and spirits may 
more immediately injure the body, the use of malt liquors is no 
less destructive of health; for in addition to the alcohol con- 
tained in them, the narcotic of the hops, and other pernicious 
substances sold by brewers’-druggists, and used by brewers 
and beer doctors, render them equally injurious. 

Spirit drinkers, for the most part, become pale and emaciated, 
the constant stimulus injuring all those organs which supply 
healthful nutriment to the body; their appetites therefore 
gradually fail them, their nervous system mes irritable 
tending to insanity of mind, and their constitutions, however 
vigorous, rapidly sink to decay. 

Beer and wine drinkers, on the other hand, have a tendency 
to become bloated and corpulent, which is a disease of body 
supposed to arise from the partially fermented nature of the 
drink ; their blood becomes dark and adhesive, impeding circu- 
lation, their livers enlarged, their whole viscera , their 
breathing difficult, and inflammation or apoplexy generally ter- 
minates their career. 

Unhappily, it is a very common error among the unreflecting, 
(which is strengthened by the drinking habits of society,) that 
intoxicating drink will the better enable them to perform 
labour, sustain fatigue, and endure cold; but so far from this 


being the case, the contrary has been often _——, for the 
excitement of drink leaves their bodies more epressed, more 
susceptible of cold, and more subject to diseases of every 
description. 

Habit and custom, too, have already ensnared thousands to 
the gradual undermining of all that is useful in their lives or 
noble in their nature; and it requires a great amount of moral 
energy to break those bonds and be courage proof against 
the sneers and solicitations of those who are still prejudiced | 
and spell-bound in favour of this intoxicating poison. 

But would those who are still free from its influence stand 
secure, they should sedulously avoid the most distant temptation. 
Thousands in this metropolis and our large towns, attracted by 
the joyous feelings of their nature to share in those recre- 
ations and amusements which are too often associated with 
drink, have by first sipping the poison been gradually led captive | 
to all its degrading and brutalizing tendencies. Would the | 
sober, therefore, preserve their health of body and strength of | 
mind, would they contribute to the freedom and happiness of | 
their race, would they be fit companions for the wise and moral, 
and be good husbands, fathers, and friends, they should eschew 


intoxicating drink as the most subtle and potent of tempters, 
which once yielded to may blight their manhood, sear their | 


hopes, and speedily effect their destruction. 


Witxi1am Lovett. 
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Tur modesty of Dr. Bowrrne has not allowed him to 


state in his interesting “Free Trade Recollections” this | 
week, that the main mover and accomplisher of the | 





reforms in the Isle of Man was himself. It is due from | 
us to remind the reader of it. 1 
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